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ISAMU NOGUCHI: EARLY ABSTRACTION 
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Most visitors to the Cleveland Museum of Art are familiar with the sculpture of Isamu Noguchi 
through his 1981 work, Rock Carvings: Passage of the Seasons, a group of three monumental 
carved chunks of basalt which greets visitors as they approach the museum’s north entrance. 
Though Rock Carvings exemplifies the great work of Noguchi’s late career, creating a balanced 
tension between the geometric and the organic, the same aesthetic ideal was briefly evident in 
works he made more than 50 years earlier: twenty of Noguchi’s drawings and three sculptures 
from 1927 and 28 are featured in Isamu Noguchi: Early Abstraction, on view from November 
22, 1995 to January 24, 1996. 

As does his art, Noguchi’s background embodies conflicting forces. His father, Yone 
Noguchi, moved from Japan to San Francisco where he gained a reputation as an imagist poet. 
Isamu’s mother, Leonie Gilmour, was an American writer. Soon after Isamu was bom in 1904, 
his father returned to Japan. Though the family reunited there briefly two years later, the parents 
soon separated, and Isamu lived with his mother in Japan for more than a decade. During this 
time he was informally apprenticed to a carpenter working on their new house and developed a 
love of hand tools and simple construction and, more generally, an attraction to simplicity of 
form and an impulse to integrate art with the everyday environment. 

At thirteen, Noguchi was sent back to America to attend school in rural Indiana. When 
his mother returned to the United States in 1924, she encouraged him to study art, though he had 
been directed by his teachers toward a career in medicine. Noguchi advanced quickly and estab- 
lished a reputation as a skilled figurative sculptor. After seeing the idealized abstractions of 
Constantin Brancusi in 1 926, he was inspired to leave the academic style behind and begin a 
quest for his own identity as an artist. 

Noguchi applied for a three-year Guggenheim Fellowship. In the application he ex- 
pressed his objective to “view nature through nature’s eyes. ..[to] so thoroughly submerge himself 
in the study of the unity of nature as to truly become.. .a part of the very earth.” He planned to 
spend a year in Paris honing his formal skills and then travel to Asia to create art that merged the 
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influences of Eastern and Western sensibilities. He won the fellowship and in 1927 traveled to Paris to study at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, where he planned to learn to carve wood and stone and acquire some knowledge of 
European culture. But, as it happened, he met Brancusi within a few weeks of arriving, and terminated his formal 
studies to serve as the older artist’s studio assistant. In their roughly five-month association, Noguchi learned to 
cut and dress marble and French cathedral stone, to handle the ax and saw, and to sharpen the tools of his trade. 
When he wasn’t working, Noguchi socialized with a group of artists and writers including the American expatri- 
ates Alexander Calder, Stuart Davis, and Morris Kantor. 

When the floor of Brancusi’s studio collapsed in July of 1927, Noguchi began to work on his own. He 
created then the first significant body of work of his career, which includes the drawings and sculptures in this 
exhibition. Merging Asian traditions with Western modernism and assimilating contemporary trends ranging from 
the Purism of Fernand Leger to the style of French advertising, he created these striking drawings of silhouetted 
forms. He subsequently made 24 abstract sculptures from these designs, of which only six have survived. Bruce 
Altshuler, director of the Isamu Noguchi Garden Museum in Long Island City, New York, and curator of the 
exhibition, describes Noguchi’s sculpture of this period: “Many of these works took off from Brancusi — idealized 
forms carved in stone and wood as well as polished metal sculptures... Intersecting the influence of Brancusi was 
a formal impulse that pushed Noguchi in two seemingly opposite directions — toward the rigors of geometry and 
toward the sensuousness of organic form.” 

Noguchi then spent a month studying Asian art at the British Museum, but his Guggenheim fellowship 
was not renewed for a third year. He returned to New York in early 1929, had a show of his Paris abstractions that 
was a critical but not a financial success, and then, discouraged, decided to abandon abstraction in order to make 
a living producing portrait sculpture. The influence of Brancusi to reduce form to essential elements did not 
reappear explicitly in Noguchi’s work until the late 1950s, when he began to create simple shapes conceived as 
parts of utopian landscape designs set within the environment of daily use. Like his Paris abstractions, this was a 
style that merged Western modernism with the Asian ideal of integrating art with everyday life. This time, the 
public was ready. Decades after his trip to Paris, Noguchi’s early dream of bringing together Western and Eastern 
aesthetic ideas had found its expression. Bruce Altshuler explains, “Noguchi’s lifelong artistic enterprise can in 
fact be viewed as moving between apparent opposites. The promise of Noguchi’s Paris abstractions... was not 
fulfilled for half a century. Bringing the story full circle, their potential would be realized with the great basalt 
and granite sculptures of the artist’s last years.” Noguchi died in 1988. 

Mr. Altshuler will present a free lecture on the exhibition at 7:30 pm on Wednesday, December 13, 
sponsored by The Print Club of Cleveland and The Cleveland Society for Contemporary Art. The Cleveland 
showing of Isamu Noguchi: Early Abstraction was organized by Jane Glaubinger, curator of prints. A compan- 
ion show from the museum collection, Changing Dimension: Works on Paper by Sculptors, runs concurrently. 
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